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In our last Monthly Supplement we conducted our 
readers round the exterior and coasts of this island. 
We will now endeavour to describe some of the inland 
seenes, and point out a few of those beautiful short 
excursions we then alluded to. The general character- 
isties of the scenery by land are gracefulness and fer- 
tility, the central range of downs though at some points 
bold, not attaining to sublimity. It offers that blend- 
ing pasture and pastoral life, with arable land, farming, 
and gardening, which is always so agreeable to the 
eye and imagination. In former times the isle was 
uncommonly rich in forest scenery, and although some 
of the woods have wholly disappeared to supply timber 
to the dock-yards of Portsmouth, and others have been 
much thinned, the country is still well sprinkled with 
trees. The almost invariable recurrence of fine wood- 
land scenery, in connexion with glimpses of the sea, is 
a peculiar feature of the Isle of Wight. Water is not 
wanting. Besides the rivers Yar and Medina, which 
flow right across the island from south to north, and 
admit vessels with their snow-white sails far inland, 
among trees and hills, there are numerous streams and 
springs of less note scattered over the country. Indeed 
almost every valley has its flowing stream, the waters 
of ae re the natural percolation they undergo 
OL. 





throdgh limestone strata, are in general singularly 
pure and transparent. Villages and mills on the banks 
of these clear streams, with rustic bridges across their 
beds, and cattle lowing on their brink, continually serve 
to make out those pleasant, cool, rural pictures which 
please even in words. From the small size of the 
island, and the comparative short course of the longest 
of these rivers and rivulets to the sea, they never over- 
flow or spoil their banks. When many parts of Eng- 
land are oppressed with floods and inundations, the 
people of the Wight are wholly exempt from those 
evils, having all the benefit and beauty of flowing 
waters without being liable to their devastation. * With 
the exception of those streams which trickle through 
the chines, at the south-side of the island, ali t 

waters of the Wight have a northerly course, and fall 
into the Solent sea that separates the island from the 
Hampshire coast. The course of the main chain of 
hills, as we have already stated, is from east to west; 
it has in all its extent the character of downs, and pre- 


| sents in some parts far-spreading carpets of turf, and 


odorous thyme, and wild flowers that cannot be trod 
without delight to more senses than one. 
Leaving Cowes, which we made our point of de- 
parture for the coast voyage, the tourist ‘id walk or 
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ride by a pleasant inland road to Newport, the capital, 
which js situated almost in the very centre of the 
island; or he may go to that town by water, ascending 
the river Medina, which is called Mede in ancient 
deeds, probably from the Latin medium (middle), the 
river dividing the island in the midst, (This particular 
stream we may mention, en passant, abounds near its 
mouth with flat-fish and excellent oysters.) From 
Cowes to Newport, by land, is about four miles and a 
half, and as the river does not wind much, the ascent 
by water is very little more. The tide flows up almost 
to Newport bridge, and earries large barges to the quay 
of the town, which is built at a point in front of New- 
port, where another stream forms its junction with the 
Medina. Here the fertile, pleasant valley of the river, 
chequered with gardens and groves, the neat, thriving 
town, the vessels loading or unloading, and the fertile 
hills that encircle the whole, afford a scene which is at 
once tranquil and animated. Newport, the capital, is 
the most ancient existing town of the island, and is 
still the place that has the greatest trade and the largest 
fixed population ; for Cowes and Ryde are more the 
resorts of pleasure, and lose more than half of their 
occupants at the departure of summer. The agricul- 
turist ships his corn and other produce on the Medina, 
which bears it down to the sea-port at Cowes, and the 
returning barges bring articles of manufaeture, coals, 
iron, timber, tea, coffee, and whatever else may he 
wanted, back to Newport, which is a central depot, and 
furnishes nearly all the interior and back of the island. 
Sir Richard Worsley tells us that in his time, on every 
Saturday (the principal market-day), no fewer than 
200 waggon loads of different kinds of grain were 
brought into Newport, amounting to 1400 or 1500 
quarters; great part of which was made on the island 
inte flour or malt, or biscuit for the navy, and the rest 
exported. The present population of Newport is about 
4500 souls, The town is situated on a very easy ascent of 
ground, and chiefly disposed in three purallel streets in 
length, and as many in breadth, At the points where 
these streets intersect, there are three squares which 
serve as market-places, but which have been much 
encroached upon by recent builders. The dwelling- 
houses, generally built of brick, are neat and conye- 
nient, without any pretension to grandeur or elegance. 
The town, on the whole, notwithstanding its antiquity, 
has a modern air, but there are a few old ‘buildings in 
it. The Free Grammar School was erected in 1619 in 
the reign of James I., and here, in 1648, James’s son, 
the first Charles, then a prisoner at Carisbrook Castle, 
entered ‘upon the remarkable treaty with the commis- 
sioners from Parliament, which goes by the name of 
the treaty of Newport. The school-room, in which the 
conferences that lasted forty days were held, is about 
fifty feet long, and internally bas undergone slight 
alteration since the time when its walls echoed the 
voices of the unfortunate Charles and his advisers, of 
Hollis, Vane, Glyn, and the rest of those commissioners 
who eventually left the island with a firm determination 
to bring the king’s head to the scaffold. 

In the church, an old but frequently repaired edifice, 
built originally in the year 1172, towards the end of 
the reign of Henry II,, and dedicated to St. Thomas a 
Becket, (whose murder and canonization were then 
recent events,) was discovered, in 1793, the coffin of 
Ckarles’s second daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, 
who died a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, about a year 
and seven months after her father’s execution at White- 
hall. According to the royalist party of the time, she 
was poisoned, but there is no more truth in this report 
(usual with all such personages and at such times) than 
there is in the oh that the republicans once 
intended to bind her highness apprentice to a button- 
maker. Elizabeth was only fifteen years of age, nearly 
three of which she had passed in confinement, The 
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body was inclosed in a leaden coffin, which had. this 
legible inscription :—Eizasetu 2p DavGuTeR op YE 
uate Kine Cuaries Decep. Sepr Sra pci. The 
spot was originally marked by a small stone, bearing 
the initials E. S., but soon after the discovery of the 
vault a small brass plate with a brief inscription was 
placed over it, inlaid in the floor of the church just 
within the screen, In another part of the church isa 
curious sculptured monument to Sir Edward Horsey, a 
Captain of the Wight in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Edward was a brave and fortunate commander, by 
sea and by land. He was much beloved by the favourite, 
the Earl of Leicester, who entrusted him with the secret 
of his clandestine marriage with Lady Douglas Sheffield, 
whom the knight gave away in person. This circum- 
stance, however, did not prevent his denying or con- 
cealing all knowledge of the nuptials when the worthless 
earl fancied another fair one. In reward for services 
like these the favourite gave him the captaincy of the 
island; and though foully obtained, Sir Edward dis- 
charged his trust very much to the satisfaction of the 
islanders. It is recorded of him that he stecked the 
country with game, and gave a young lamb for every 
live hare brought into it that was fit for breeding. 

The Market-house and 'Town Hall of Newport form, 
together, a building of some importance, and though 
the architecture is somewhat open to criticism, the 
edifice is neat, if not elegant. It was begun in the 
year 1814, finished in 1816, and cost 10,0002. Within 
the Hall is still held a Curia Militum, or Knight's court 
(a curious relic of the olden time) in which the gover- 
nor’s deputy or steward presides; the court having 
jurisdiction in all civil matters where Jess than the value 
of 40s, is invalyed, in every part of the island, with the 
exception of the borough of Newport. The founder of 
this feudal court is supposed to have been the irst 
Norman Lord of Wight, and the judges, who decide 
without a jury, are all such as hold a knight's fee from 
the lord. A still greater aynament ta Newport is the 
‘Isle of Wight Institution,’ an elegant edifice, erected 
by subscription in 1811, and now well furnished with 
books and periedical publications, ‘The town has also 
a * Mechanics’ Institution,’ and other sogieties for “the 
promotion of literature and edugation, The House of 
Tudusitry, in the vicinity of Newport, is an establishment 
deserving of a visit. It is a spacious building, founded 
soon after the year 1770, for the accommodation and 
education of the poor of the island. Eighty acres of 
productive land are attached to it, and divided into fields 
and gardens, which are cultivated by its inmates. The 
defects and vices in the constitution of  neariy.all our 
old workhouses seem to have been avoided in this. 
Instead of a debasing idleness industry has been en- 
couraged, and the simple manufactures carried oa 
within-doors have almost. sufficed for the maintenance 
of the establishment, which has generally given shelter 
to from 500 to 600 individuals, and can afford proper 
accommodation for 1000. The aged and infirm have 
been supported in comfort—the young well instructed, 
and made fit for some useful trade or occupation in the 
world. It is strange that so good an institution should 
not sooner bave found imitators in other parts of the 
kingdom. The House of Industry, with its wise and 
humane laws and regulations, has no doubt contribuied 
to keep the island free of vagrants and beggars, which 
it has long been to a remarkable degree, On the edge 
of King’s Forest, or Parkhurst, not far from the House 
of Industry, are the Albany barracks, with an excellent 
military hospital and grounds attached tothem. The 
barracks were begun at the end of the year 1798, and 
were almost constantly eccupied during the last war. 

The fair of Newport, which coliects people from all 
parts of the island, is celebrated for its display of female 
beauty, which, as we mentioned in the first part of these 
sketches, is a very general quality in the Isle of Wight. 
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In the olden time, however, not only was this claim dis- 
allowed, but other imputations were maliciously cast 
upon the Wight by its neighbours. The classification 
is curious. ‘The worthy Sir John Oglander, who began 
to write a history of his native place in 1615, says indig- 
nantly—* Tt is, and hath been, a tax laid on this island, 
that it never produces any extraordinary fair handsome 
woman, nor a man of any super-eminent gifts in wit or 
wisdom, or—a horse excellent for goodness. Now I can 
answer that no part of England, in general, the quantity 
considered, hath produced more exquisite in either species 
than this island.” 

From the town of Newport, where the tourist will 
find several comfortable inns, there are daily coaches 
which go to and return from Cowes and Ryde at stated 
hours. These short journeys afford a great variety of 
pleasing scenery, and may be recommended to those 
who have little time for seeing the island. No one, 
however, should turn back from Newport without seeing 
Carisbrook, which is only a mile and a half from the 
town, and the most memorable place in the whole island. 
A beautiful public promenade, called the Mall, leads 
nearly all the way from the town to the village. 

The approach to Carisbrook, with its old romantic 
castle (one of the most ancient in these kingdoms) 
towering high above it, is exceedingly picturesque, and 
highly interesting from historical associations. The 
village and the church, with its steeple, Gothic arches, 
and embattled towers, are prettily situated on the slope 
of an ascending hollow or dell which is backed by the 
Downs, and richly studded with trees, from the verdure 
of which the light blue smoke of the cottagers’ fires is 
seen rising with that effect which, though constantly 
described both by pen and pencil, is never observed in 
reality without emotion. Though now a mere village, 
Carisbrook was the eapital of all the island under the 
independent lords of Wight; but when Isabella de 
Fortibus, the last of those petty sovereigns, sold the 
regalities (in 1291) to the English crown, Newport 
began to rise in importance, and soon became the me- 
tropolis, for which its central situation on a navigable 
river, and other advantages, best suited it. ‘The pre- 
sent church of Carisbrook, which contains some un- 
couth sculpture, and a curious epitaph in memory of 
Captain Keeling, a naval hero of the time of Elizabeth 
and the first James, is supposed to stand upon the 
ground of a Saxon church built some centuries before 
the Norman conquest, and called “ the church of the 
manor of the Fair Valley.” Evidences of the rude arts 
of the Saxons were discovered many years ago near 
some of the fine springs of excellent water that exist 
in and near to the village. The church of Carisbrook 
is remarkable for having eight choice bells, which, ac- 
cording to one of the local historians, “ are perhaps as 
musieal bells as were ever cast.” Adjoining to the 
chureh, which stands on a gentle eminence, are the 
ruins of a priory of Cistercian monks, founded soon 
after the Norman conquest by Fitz-Osborne Earl of 
Hereford, of whom we have spoken in our preceding 
Sapplement. The paltry remains of this once extensive 
and stately edifice are now converted into sheds and 
stables dependent on a farm-house hard by. There is 
searcely enough of the priory left to make a picturesque 
ruin. Not so of the castle which stands opposite to it, 
but on a much higher eminence; where towers, keep, 
and barbican, ramparts and battlements, frown along 
the steep, and are just sufficiently ruined and ivy-clad 
to be eminently romantic and picturesque. The keep, 
and the artificial mound it stands on, which lies to the 
north, and is much higher than the ground-plan of the 
rest of the fortress, are generally supposed to have been 
raised by the Saxons as early as the sixth century. 

In the eleventh century Fitz-Osborne, the Norman, 
included this portion in his larger castle, which covered 


the space of an acre and a half, and was of a square 
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form, with rounded angles; the base of the whole being 
surrounded by a fosse or ditch. In this Norman castle 
the lords of that race lived in all the splendour and 
with all the tyranny of those times. All lands were 
held of it, and on condition of serving it and defending 
it at all times from the enemy. Hence it was called 
the ‘* Honour of Carisbrooke.” 

Fitz-Osborne’s castle was repaired and enlarged 
during the reign of Richard IL, by Montacute, Earl 
of Salisbury ; and it was again enlarged, and in part 
wholly rebuilt by Lord Widville in the time of Ed- 
ward IV.,when the noble main gateway, and the great 
round towers which flank it, were erected. Extensive 
additions were subsequently made; the last by Queen 
Elizabeth, when the outer walls, which still remain, 
were made to enclose no less than twenty acres of land. 
These works were erected according to the modern 
rules of fortification, under the direction of Genebella, 
an Italian, who is said (we ean scarcely see why) to 
have imitated the famed citadel of Antwerp. On an 
attentive examination the tourist will detect several 
specimens of the Norman age, and a very small portion 
of what seems Saxon architecture, on the western side 
of the castle next the entrance. Among the curiosities 
pointed out by the guides to the stranger's notice are 
two wells—the one in the centre of the keep, said to 
have been 300 feet deep, but now partially filled up; 
the other in the castle-yard, 200 feet deep, where water 
is drawn up by means of a wheel, turned by an ass. 
The sober quadruped works precisely in the same 
fashion as did the dogs called “ turnspits” in our 
kitchens in. former times. The wheel is broad and 
hollow, and furnished inside with steps, or projecting 
pieces of wood ; the ass is introduced into the interior 
of the wheel, and by treading from one of these steps 
to another turns it round, and makes the wheel act like 
a windlass. Pennant, Gilpin, Hassel, and our other 
tourists of the last century, speak of a poor donkey that 
performed this duty uninterruptedly for the surprising 
long space of forty years, and was then turned out to 
enjoy his old age in the paddock. This second well is 
also famed for having the property of echoing the fa!l 
of a pin in a most singular manner. 

The most modern part of the castle is the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, which was entirely rebuilt by George EI. 

Carisbrook Castle was in one instance made memo- 
rable by the heroism of a female, whose adventures in 
some respects resembled those of the celebrated royalist 
the Countess of Derby, and Queen of the Isle of Man. 
At an early stage of the civil war, Jerome, Earl of 
Portland, who had been governor for Charles I. during 
many years, was removed by Parliament as a Catholic, 
or as one who, at least, was a favourer of popery. 
Shortly after, when he was suddenly imprisoned in 
London on this ground, and further accused by the 
Commons of a thoughtless and profligate expenditure 
of public money in ammunition, entertainments, and 
the drinking of loyal toasts in Carisbrook, the principal 
inhabitants of the island drew up a petition in favour 
of their ‘‘ noble and much-honoured and beloved cap- 
tain and governor,” in which, dropping all allusion to 
his wasting of the ammunition, &c., they stuck to the 
more important question of his religious faith, declaring 
that not oniy he was a good Protestant, but that there 
was not one professed Papist, or favourer of Papaey, in 
the whole Isle of Wight. ‘This petition being disre- 
garded by Parliament, they drew up a spirited remon- 
strance, in which they spoke of defending themselves 
by arms, and admitting no new governor that was not 
appointed by the king. Twenty-four knights and 
squires signed this paper, but the people were very dif- 
ferently inclined; and they were led by Moses Read, 
the mayor of Newport, who declared in favour of Par- 
liament, and transmitted a representation on the great 
danger accruing to the state from Ys aa of 
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Portland being allowed to continue in the castle, and 
retain Colonel Brett there as her warden. Read soon 
received orders to seize the fortress, and secure Colonel 
Brett, the countess, her five children, and other rela- 
tives who had taken shelter within the walls; and he 
marched upon Carisbrook with the militia of Newport, 
and 400 sailors drawn from the vessels at anchor in the 
island. The garrison of the old castle did not exceed 
twenty men, but the countess resolved not to surrender 
it except on honourable conditions. At the approach 
of the force from Newport, with a lighted match in 
her hand she walked deliberately to one of the bastions, 
declaring she would fire the first cannon at the foe. 
Moses Read, who had expected no resistance, soon 
came to terms with the bold countess, and the castle 
was surrendered on conditions. ‘The countess was 
soon afterwards removed from the island. No other 
attempt was made at resistance, and though somewhat 
agitated by Charles’s residence in Carisbrook a few 
years later, the Wight remained enviably tranquil during 
the whole of the civil war. This fortunate circumstance 
invited many families from the neighbouring counties, 
which were exposed to the horrors of warfare, to go and 
settle there; in consequence of which the rents of farms 
rose in proportion of from 20/. to 100/., and did not 
find their ordinary level until the Restoration *. 

We have described in an early part of our Magazine 
the confinement of Charles I. at Carisbrook, and the 
life he led there, with his unsuccessful attempts to 
escape from the castle. Part of the chamber he oc- 
cupied, and the grated window threugh which he tried 
to force his body, are shown at the left hand side of the 
first court. A curious story is told of this king’s con- 
duct. immediately before his flight to the Isle of Wight, 
where he expected to be received as a free and sovereign 
prince, but was detained as a prisoner. He was at 
Hampton Court, and wholly in the power of his ene- 
mies: he determined to escape, but knew not whither 
to go. In this dilemma he sent Mrs, Whorwood to 

* Sir R. Worsley’s History, 





consult Lilly, the celebrated astrologer and conjurer, 
as to which would be the safest place for him to fly to. 
The star-gazer did not recommend the Isle of Wight, 
but some retired spot in Essex. The king, however, 
fled by night, while Mrs. Whorwood was looking out for 
this safe retreat, and, as if driven by destiny, repaired 
to Carisbrook, which was the very place the Parliament 
would have wished him to be at, for Hammond, the 
governor of the castle, was devoted to their cause. 

Tt was subsequently to the execution of Charles (for 
he had not the pleasure of their society there), that his 
two youngest children, the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth, of whom we have spoken in de- 
scribing Newport Church, became inmates of Caris- 
brook Castle. They at first lived with the Countess 
of Leicester at Penshurst, in Kent, where Parliament 
allowed 30002. a-year for their maintenance: When 
they were removed to this castle, the young Duke was 
attended by his tutor, one Mr. Lovel, “ an honest man,” 
as Clarendon calls him, and both he and his sister’ were 
humanely treated. One of their greatest hardships, 
next to their loss of liberty, appears to have been ‘the 
Parliament’s order, “ That no person should be per- 
mitted to kiss their hands, and that they ‘should not 
be otherwise treated than as the children of ‘a’ gentle- 
man.” Mildmay, who was then captain of the castle, 
observed this order very exactly, so that the Duke was 
never called by any other style than Master Harry. 
Two years after the death of his sister Elizabeth, the 
young Duke was liberated by the advice and influence 
of Cromwell, who caused 500/. to be paid by the 
Treasury to defray the expenses of removing him to the 
continent—the only condition imposed being that he 
should sail directly from the Isle of Wight, and not 
touch at any part of the English coast. 

After the removal of the Duke of Gloucester, the 
Commonwealth continued to use Carisbrook Castle as 
a state-prison. One of the most remarkable of the 
inmates of Carisbrook, at a somewhat later period of 
the Commonwealth, was Sir William Davenant, tlie 
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poet;-aad-god-son {at least} of Shakspeare. Davenant 
had ‘adhered to the court, and fought repeatedly in the 
field against the-Parliamentary forces. On the down- 
fall of his patty he fled beyond seas, where he was put 
to strange shifts, and derived all the help he could from 
a pretty apparent want of conscience. According to 
old“Aubrey, when at Paris, “ He laid an ingenious 
design to carry a considerable number of artificers, 
chiefly weavers, from thence to Virginia, and by Mary, 
the Queert-Mother’s means, he got favour from the King 
of France to go into the prisons and pick and choose ; 
so when the poor wretches understood what his design 
was, they cried uno ore (with one voice) ‘ Tous Tisserans’ 
—We are all weavers! Well, he took thirty-six, as I 
remember, and not more, and shipped them; and as 
he was on his voyage to Virginia, hé and his weavers 
were all taken by the ships then belonging to the Par- 
liamént of England. The French slaves I suppose 
they sold, but Sir William was brought prisoner to 
England: whether he was first a prisoner at Carisbrook 
Castle in the Isle of Wight, or at the Tower of London, 
I have forgotten. He was a prisoner at both. His 
* Gondibert*,’ 4to., was finished at Carisbrook Castle. 
He expected no mercy from the Parliament, and had 
no hope of escaping with his life. He was saved, how- 
ever, by the intervention, according to one account, of 
two aldermen in his favour, according to another, by the 
wit of Henry Martin.” 

The fine old hunting forest, called Parkhurst, or Al- 
vington, or the King’s Forest, which extended over nearly 
4000 acres of land, coming close up to Newport and 
Carisbrook, must have greatly added to the variety and 
beauty of the scenery. It was so closely wooded, that 
according to tradition a squirrel could have leaped 
through it from end to end, and from side to side, with- 
out.ever being obliged to touch the ground. It was 
first emparked during the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and was afterwards much frequented by our Nor- 
man princes, who sallying from the castle with their fierce 
but picturesque retinues, made the greenwood ring with 
hound.and horn. Like the New Forest, Windsor, and 
the rest of the royal chases, it had its warden, its ranger, 
and under-rangers. It is now so thoroughly cleared 
and cut down, that scarcely anything remains but brush- 
wood, It formerly bordered on another forest called 
Northwood, which covered the lefi bank of the Medina, 
and «stretched almost to the spot where the town of 
West. Cowes now stands. The old names are still 
retained, though nothing can well be less like forests 
than..the; two places. The walks through Parkhurst 
are, however, extremely pleasant. ‘There is one delicious 
spotyealled Park Cross, which combines sume of the 
finest,features of a gentle rural landscape. There are 
smiling) valleys sprinkled with cottages, pools, and 
running, waters. in abundance; and high, above all, 
there.is,a noble range of downs. The downs here, as 
im most.other. parts of the island, exhibit a vast number 
of those circular marks on the grass which philosophers 
haye jnot. yet satisfactorily accounted for, and which 
peasants call Fairy-rings, 

———_—_——- Where, 
, At fall of eve, the Fairy people throng 
In various game and revelry to pass 
The summer night, as village stories tell. 

Having briefly described the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Carisbrook and Newport, we may now point 
out a few longer excursions, each of which will give 
good employment for a whole day or more. For con- 
venience of arrangement we will make “Newport our 
centre and general point of departure and return. 

P-oceeding by Carisbrook the tourist will find himself, 
afier.a short ride or walk, at Gatcombe, a handsome 
mvdern house, formerly the seat of one of the Worsleys, 
which lies in a snug, sheltered bottom, and with an 


DP A long poem with some/fine passages, but tedious as a whole, 
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adjacent church, beautiful groves, a little lake, and a 
purling stream, makes up an agreeable picture. About 
three miles farther on, to the south-east, is the village of 
Godshill, similarly situated, and equally pleasing. ‘The 
church, which was one of the six in the island given by 
Fitz-Osborne to the Abbey of Lyra, in Normandy, 
stands on an eminence, insulated by a rich wooded 
dell, and shows its tower-steeple afar off. It contains 
the tombs of the Worsleys (whose seat we are now 
approaching), from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as well as the monuments of some of the Leighs - 
of Derbyshire and the Wight, whose daughters, by in- 
termarrying with them, made the Worsleys the lords of 
these fair domains. 

A wild, but not uncommon, tradition is told to 
account for the elevated situation ef Godshill church. 
The foundation was laid at the foot of the steep hill, 
and the men began to build there, but the next morn- 
ing, on returning to their labours, they found that all 
the stones and other materials had been removed during 
the night and placed at the top of the hill. They re- 
commenced their work below, but the next day all was 
gone, and this continued until they took the hint, and 
built upon the spot indicated to them by invisible hands, 
and by so doing added much to the beauty of the scene. 
Its elevated situation, however, has more than onee 
exposed the church to danger. In 1778 it was struck 
by lightning, which so injured the old building éhat a 
part of it fell in the following year. 

In the quiet little village beneath the church there is 
a grammar school, which was founded and endowed 
above 200 years ago by one of the Worsleys. The 
name of this family occurs so often, and, in general, is 
connected with such agreeable and praiseworthy objects, 
that it is almost painful to reflect it should now be 
extinct in the island. 

Appuldercombe, which has long been the seat of 
the ancient and honourable family of Worsley, is beau- 
tifully situated about a mile to the south of Godshill. 
The park, adorned with fine beech trees and venerable 
oaks, rises in noble slopes behind the house, and ter- 
minates in some lofty dowus which command extensive 
prospects. On the most elevated point there is an 
obelisk of Cornish granite, seventy feet high, erected in 
1774 to the memory of Sir Robert Worsley, the founder 
of the present house, by his grandson Sir Richard, the 
last Baronet. About a mile distant, on the summit of 
a rocky hill, are the ruins of a castle, called Cooke's 
Castle. The mansion itself, which stands on the site 
of a very old manor-house, of which we have seen a 
drawing, is comparatively modern, having been begun 
in 1710 by Sir Robert Worsley, who left it in a very 
incomplete state, and finished by his grandson many 
years after. Here was written the history of the island, 
to which we have frequently referred. That book, which 
bears the name of Sir Richard, was in fact the produe- 
tion of three successive generations of the Worsleys. 
It was begun by Sir Robert, who died’ in 1747, con- 
tinued by his son, Sir Thomas, and finished and pub- 
lished by his grandson, Sir Richard, in 1781. We 
confess that, for ourselves, it is not without a pleasing 
interest we see the love of their native place, and the 
desire of illustrating it thus descend from father to son, 
But the house of Appuldercombe contains material and 
beautiful objects of art and antiquity to interest the 
tourist. There is a large collection of paintings, draw- 
ings, statues, and bassi-relievi. Some of the pictures, 
particularly the historical portraits, were in the old 
manor-house for many generations, and were presented 
to the Worsleys by the princes and great personages 
they represent. The sculptures and drawings were 
collected by Sir Richard, the last Baronet, who in the 
course of the years 1785-86 and 87, made an extensive 
tour through Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, and 
took with fim able artists, who made the drawings and 
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views of the most interesting places under his own 
mspection. Permission to see these treasures is readily 
obtained by applying to Mr. Thomas Sewell, at Newport. 
Sir Richard printed a catalogue raisonné of his collec- 
tions, and afterwards a larger work called “ Museum 
Worsleianum,” which contains numerous engravings 
with descriptions. This gentleman died here, at his 
birth-place, about thirty years ago. He left no children, 
but was succeeded by his sister, whose daughter, by her 
marriage, carried the mansion and estates of Appul- 
dercombe to Lord Yarborough, the present proprietor. 

On leaving Appuldercombe the tourist soon reaches 
the Undercliff and the village at Ventnor Cove, which we 
described in the preceding Supplement. A little to the 
south-west of Ventnor Cove is Steep Hill, and about a 
mile and a half farther on the romantic village of St. 
Lawrence, with its old miniature chureh, which is con- 
sidered to be the smallest building of the kind in these 
kingdoms. It is only twenty feet long and twelve wide, 
and is probably of Saxon origin. At this point, and 
still more from the heights behind St. Lawrence, all 
the beauties of the Undercliff are seen to great advan- 
tage. Continuing the route to the west, with the sea 
constantly in view, and passing through Mirables, we 
soon reach Sand Rock, where, among other pleasant 
things, there is an hotel which looks more like a gen- 
tleman’s villa than a place of public entertainment, and 
afford’ some magnificent seaward views. A romantic 
path which leads through rocks and fallen cliffs—the 
huge debris of landslips, terminates at Sand Rock 
spring, about a mile from the hotel, which is about 
150 feet above the level of the sea-shore. Over the 
spring, which gushes out in a singularly wild spot, 
there is a pretty cottage, erected by a surgeon of New- 
port, who discovered the source, or made its virtues 
known, in the year 1808. From the spring it is only a 
short walk to Black-Gang Chine, described in our last 
Supplement. 

Chalybeate springs, reputed to have more or ‘ess 
medicinal virtue, occur in different parts of the island. 
According to an analysis made by Dr. Marcet, the Sand 
Rock spring contains an unusual proportion of alum 
and iron, held in solution by sulphuric acid. Dr. Lem- 
priere, an army physician, who employed these waters 
extensively at the depdt, an invalid hospital established 
at Parkhurst during the “last war, reported that he 
found them eminently useful in chronic cases of debi- 
lity. At Pitland, in the parish of Chale, at the distance 
of not more than half a mile from Sand Rock, there is 
a spring impregnated with sulphur, which is said to be 
useful in cutaneous disorders. As in many other cases 
the virtue of these minéral waters may be somewhat 
exaggerated, but their romantic situations, the exercise 
to which they woo the invalid, the quiet of the country, 
and the mild and pure air breathed at them, can hardly 
fail to produce some beneficial effects. ‘The water of 
the Pitland spring, while flowing, is pure and trans- 
parent; but on stagnating it deposits a white sediment 
as thick as cream. Cattle drink it without any repug- 
nance. Another mineral spring at Shanklin was disco- 
vered, or brought into notice by Dr. Fraser, a physician 
to Charles IT., and was for some time much resorted to. 

Sand Rock Hotel, or the humbler, but comfortable, 
little inn at Niton, a pretty village close at hand, at 


the foot of St. Catherine’s Down, the highest part of | 


the island, may serve as a resting place and centre of 
observation for days, as all the most beautiful and 
striking scenes of the island are within short distances. 
But we, in pursuance of our plan, must return to New- 
port, in order to find room for the description of some 
other places in opposite directions. 

To vary the road, after again reaching Appulder- 
combe, the traveller may strike off by a beautiful road 
to the right, which, after passing through the village of 
Newchurch and some rich valleys, leads to Arreton 
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Downs, whence the views of ihe mterior of the island 
are extensive, and almost perfect in their kind. Corn- 
fields, neadows, and orchards, with a gentle little river: 
winding among them, and cattle seen here and there; 
shelving heaths, spotted with white flocks; villages and 
village spires, hamlets, and mansions; bold hills and 
rocks; and, afar off, the blue waves of the ocean, are 
the main features of the scenery, to which are added 
many minuter and inexpressible graces. On the downs 
of Arreton the tourist will see two large sepulchral 
barrows, which, as well as several others on the island, 
are generally referred to the period of the Danish inya- 
sion, and supposed to mark the spots where some of 
the leaders of those fierce depredators were interred. 

The village of Arreton, at the western end of the 
downs, is only three miles from Newport, and its scat- 
tered cottages line the side of the road for half of that 
distance. ‘Ihe neatness of these rural abodes, and the 
prosperous look of their inhabitants, who are nearly all 
cultivators of the soil, sufficiently show that this is the 
most fertile part of the Isle of Wight. 

Another delightful excursion from Newport is in the 
direction of Fern Hill and Wootton Bridge, which 
both lie on the left bank of the Wootton river near to 
the point where it flows into Fishbourne Creek. The 
village of Wootton Bridge is one of the prettiest in the 
island. About two miles from it, on the little promon- 
tory that lies between the Medina river and Fishbourne 
Creek, and on the shore of the Solent strait, there is a 
place called ‘“‘ King’s Key,” where King John is said to 
have landed when he came to conceal himself from his 
barons in the Isle of Wight. The fact of this singular 
concealment is perfectly authentic. While on the field 
of Runnimede, and in the very act of signing the 
charter, John was devising the means of subverting all 
its provisions, and making himself again the absolute, 
unchecked sovereign he had been. His envy and spite 
were increased by finding after that imposing ceremony 
that only seven gentlemen attended him, all the rest 
following the confederated barons. Withdrawing ra- 
pidly to Southampton, he privately dispatched letters 
by night to some of his trustiest Castellans, enjoining 
them to vietual and strongly fortify their castles, and 
the next morning before day-break he very secretly 
retired to the Isle of Wight, where he remained about 
three months, leading, according to the old chronicler 
Grafton, “a solitary life among ryvers and fishermen *.” 
Hollinshed says, “In which meantime many things 
were reported of him; some calling him a fisher, some 
a merchant, and some a pirate and rover. And many 
(for that no certain news could be heard of him) judged 
that he was either drowned, or dead by some other 
meanst.” It soon, however, was made manifest that 
John was neither dead nor sleeping. Some of his acts 
while lurking in the island, and the neighbouring cinque 
ports, as nearly resembled piracy as could be ; but that 
time was chiefly employed in winning over the seamen 
of England, and in petitioning and waiting for troops 
from abroad, with which to crush the barons. Seek- 
ing redress both by the spiritual and temporal sword, 
he sent messengers to the pope, and to princes on the 
continent. The first sent him bulls and a threat of 
excommunication to hurl at Magna Charta and his 
barons ; the rest arms and soldiers, “ and from Flanders, 
Gascony, Brabant, and other parts, such competent 
aids came in, as encouraged the king (after three 
months’ secrecy and retiring) to show himself in the 
face of his enemies {.” 

In the fine seasor of the year a passage boat goes 
and returns between Wootton Bridge and Portsmouth 
every day. The creek and river admit shipping up to 
the village, and at high water they singularly add to 
the beauty of the spot, flowing full among wooded hills 

* Grafton’s ‘ Chronicle at large,’ &c. 
+ Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 323,  { Speed, book 9, chap. 8. 
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and green pastures. A very picturesque mill projects 
into the river, and several of the houses of the village 
little above high-water mark are reflected with the 
trees and orchards that stand about them in the tranquil 
stream. From*Wootton common there is a fine view 
inland, which is backed by the downs, and comprises 
many villas and pretty cottages. The common is now 
inclosed. The mansion at Fern Hill, which has a grace- 
ful Saracenic air, though much injured by the huge 
excrescence of a high heavy tower, was built by the late 
Duke of Bolton when he was governor of the Wight. 
Noble trees rise in the rear of the house, the evergreens 
and shrubs of the plantation are magnificent, and the 
grounds are all laid out in excellent taste. This, 
though there are some exceptions, is generally-the case 


in the island, the stately country-seats and villas of 


which are too many to be enumerated. Norris Castle, 
the seat of Lord G. Seymour, East Cowes Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Shannon, St. Clare’s, Fairy Hill, 
and St. John’s, will all command attention, and are 
all situated on this, the north-eastern side of the 
island, at short distances from each other, and frum the 
pleasant village of Wootton Bridge. 

Crossing the river at Wootton Bridge, the tourist 
will find himself under a beautiful elevation called 
Kite Hill, which is crowned by another villa, and then 
keeping to the right he will soon approach the Solent 
strait and the ruins of Old Quarr Abbey. Another 
and a delightful way of making this short progress 
from Wootton Bridge, is to descend the river and 
Freshbourne Creek in a boat, and then land at the 
mouth of the creek near to which the ruins are situ- 
ated. In this way the banks of the stream, the open- 
ing sea, the ship-yard and village of Fish-house are 
seen to great advantage. At the turn of the tide, just 
as the full stream begins to return to the ocean, the 
little skiff may be allowed to float down with it, giving 
time to admire all it passes in its course. 

The walk across smooth lawns, and through shady 
copses to Quarr Abbey, on a fine summer morning or 
evening, is delicious. This ancient abbey, like Caris- 
brook Priory, has been almost obliterated by the hand 
of man, and the tourist will look in vain for the bold 
arch, the shafted oriel, the tall chancel, and all those 
things which look so picturesque in our better-preserved 
ecclesiastical ruins. The abbey derived its name from the 
stone-quarries in its neighbourhood, which were once held 
in very great repute. Here was dug a principal part of 
the stone of which Winchester Cathedral was built, as 
appears by a grant made by William Rufus to Wakelyne, 
Bishop of Winchester, and by the register of Winches- 
ter, wherein it is recorded that William of Wykeham, 
the great church architect of the middle ages, used it 
in all the body of this cathedral. Hence it should seem 
that the quarries of Portland, that furnish a harder and 
much better stone, were not then known, The Quarr 
stone is still quarried, and is in very common use. It 
varies in quality, some of it being hard and durable; 
the inferior sort, which is soft, porous, and easily re- 
duced to lime, is employed in all the garden-walls, out- 
houses, and cottages in the pelaheenteeed. 

A farm-house occupies what seems to have been the 
centre of the old abbey; a wall, covered with ivy, is 
supposed to be part of the eastern end of the church; 
and the refectory, the best-preserved part of the ruins, 
is now turned into a barn, Traces of a wall, which is 
said, when perfect, to have enelosed thirty acres of 
ground that formed the precinct of the abbey, may be 
found ‘in low, broken, and detached masses; and here 
and there, within the space, there are some fragments 
of mean arches. This once-famous abbey, which was 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and teuanted by Cis- 
tercian or White Vriars, was. founded in 1132, during 
the reign of Henry L., by Baldwin de Rivers, Earl of 
Devon, and Richard his son, whe .were both baried 
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within its walls. In monkish Latin it was called 
Quarriera, and thence Quarrer, and at last Quarr. 

From Quarr Abbey a pleasant foot-path, through 
copses and an undulating wooded country, leads to the 
churchyard of Binstead; and a little farther on is the 
town of Ryde. Striking inland, a pleasant road, or a 
succession of foot-paths (if the pedestrian seeks them), 
will convey the tourist to Brading, another picturesque 
village, which we partly described in making the voyage 
round the cvasts of the island. Brading Church, which 
is supposed to occupy the site of the first “Christian 
place of worship that was erected in the island (in 
704), is a very old and, for this island, a very large 
church, having a body, chancel, and side aisles, with 
massy, round pillars, and curious pointed arches. It 
contains some antique tombs, and the family chapel 
and burying-place of the Oglanders, the oldest existing © 
family in the island, whose founder, Richard Okelandro, 
came over with William the Conqueror, and whose 
large, old family mansion, called Nunwell, stands close 
to the village. The worthy knight Sir John, of whose 
quaint history of the Isle of Wight (the manuscript of 
which was consulted and used by the Worsleys), we 
have already made honourable mention, lies entombed 
here among a long Jine of predecessors and successors, 
In Brading Church there is the celebrated epitaph 
which has become familiar to every lover of music, by 
being selected by Dr. Calcott for one of hisggnost 
celebrated compositions. ‘The words are beautiful and 
we therefore quote them :— 

* Forgive, blest shade ! the tributary tear 

That mourns thy exit from a world like this; 

Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stay’d thy progress to the seats of bliss! 

No more confined to grov'lling scenes of night, — 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay, 

Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight, 

_ And trace thy journey to the realms of day !” 

Crossing the eastern end of Brading Downs, and 
pretty winding stream which traverses a good part of 
the island, and after turning several mills falls into 
Brading Haven, we come to the village of Yaverland, 
with its quaint manor-house, that was built in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Here, too, there is a curious 
church, much smaller, and apparently much older, than 
Brading Church, There is a round-headed Norman- 
looking arch leading to the chancel, which fortunately 
has been left almost untouched, though the hands of 
modern bricklayers and plasterers are but too dis- 
cernible in other parts of the church. Some fine elm- 
trees stand close by. The neat village of Yaverland is 
situated at the head of the little peninsula which is 
flanked on one side by the Culver Rocks, and termi- 
nates in Bembridge Point, near to which there is another 
hamlet that commands a fine view of Brading Haven. 

From Yaverland or Sandown Fort the tourist may 
make a pleasant return journey to Newport by passing 
Sandham heath, Alverstone, and Ashey Down. The 
view from the summit of the last-named down, where 
there is a triangular pyramid about twenty feet high, 
which serves to guide ships sailing into St. Helen’s or 
Spithead, is one of the finest in the island, but does not 
differ materially from that obtained from Arreton Down, 
which is a continuation of the same ridge. 

Another delightful trip, and the last we shall treat 
of, is to the north-west of the island, in the direction of 
Freshwater and the Needles. 

At about four miles from Newport, taking that road, 
is the beautiful spot called Park Cross, which we have 
already described in speaking of the country about 
Carisbrook. Another mile farther on is Swainston, a 
fine country-seat which stands on the spot that was 
once occupied by an ancient palace of the bishops of 
Winchester. Hence we proceed to Calbourne, a small 
village with another of those curious antiquated little 





churches which add so much interest to the island, and 
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with a fine mansion and park called Westover, on a 
gentle hill in its neighbourhood. From this point 
there is a succession of shelving downs, quiet valleys, 
and scattered woodland, till we reach the river Yar, on 
the opposite ‘bank of which stands the village of Fresh- 
water, the birth-place (in the year 1635) of Dr. Robert 
Hooke, a leading member of the then recently-insti- 
tuted Royal Society, a natural philosopher and ma- 
chinist of no mean fame, of whom the islanders, who 
always class him among their worthies, are not a little 
proud. Hooke, who enjoyed the lucrative post of city- 
surveyor of London after the Great Fire in 1666, did 
many wiser and more useful things, but wanting to fly 
in the air like a bird, he, at an enormous expense of 
time and labour, invented above thirty machines and 
methods for flying, and found himself obliged to walk 
upon the earth after all. ‘“ But what of this whimsical 
niche,” says a native historian, “ for, not to mention 
that a grave and learned bishop was much occupied in 
the same fancy, these foibles in men of real genius are 
but like spots in the sun, visible indeed, but not able, 
on the whole, to obscure its glory*.” 

The village of Freshwater is not otherwise remark- 
able; but going from that point the tourist can ex- 

* John Sturch, ‘ View of the Isle of Wight,’ &c. 
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amine the Yar river, and the singular peninsula which 
it almost entirely cuts off from the rest of the island. 
The Needles, at the western extremity of this peninsula, 
and the stupendous cliffs and rocks of Alum, Totland, 
and Scratchell bays, are not seen to such advantage as 
from the sea beneath ; but, as at other places where we 
have approached the coasts in these excursions from the 
interior, it is interesting to observe the different aspects 
under which these rocks present themselves when seen 
from above, and the seaward views from the summits of 
the cliffs are in general of great extent and beauty, 
At Freshwater-gate there is an easy descent to the sea- 
shore at the back of the island, not far from Watcombe 
Bay and Compton Chine. There is also a neat and 
comfortable inn among a small group of cottages. 

A pleasant way of returning to Newport is. by 
Thorley, a village in a wooded vale, with a small church 
of great antiquity, and no steeple,—Shalfleet, another 
village, with a Norman church,—and Parkhurst, or the 
King’s Forest, which we have already described. 

The routes we have traced will give a very good 
notion of this beautiful little island; but from each of 
them there are many roads and bye-paths branching 
off, and leading almost invariably to some graceful, 
quiet, or picturesque nook. 


[ Shanklin Chine.] 
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